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grammar comppnent.v Recommehaations incluae changes in 
teaching grammar, aevelopment of aaaitional or alterna 
^skills units, ana more group activities to complement 
work. (Authot/JH) 
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This practicinn describegM|ie development of an individualized approach 

to the remedial English progr^j, iiicludjjig production of materials, imple- 



mentation of an experimental 3||^|,on, and evaluation of the project. 

Two courses were combined f-'^glish 105, (meeting five days a week) 



for students needing intensive ^^|m and English 100 (meeting three days 
a week), for students with somev^Ti^fefe better skills* All students began 
working vdth trans formatiohal gran?i^ar--based materials to develop effective 
sentence structure and moved on tO; vrprkbooks which presented principles for 
writinc narrative-despriptive, expo^toty^ and argumentative essays. 100 
students vfere expected to complete i^'ej 'entire program in one semester; 105 
students were expected to take tv/o s^^pj^'aters. However,/ all students were 
urged to prof!p7ess as quickly as possil^p^a* 

Since students vfere working at di^^;jj^!rent rates, little group instruc- ^ 
tion took place. Folders v/ere kept whi^^H documented attendance and progress* 
Pre- and post-test scores, grac^es, student questionnaires indicated 
significant improvemeftt in v/ritin^j s kills '^lid a generally favorable atti- 
• turie ta;ard the program, vfith dissatisf ictj^op in the grammar ccciponent. Re- 
- ccH-c.endations include changes in the method\\i:i(.' teacJ-iing the grammar, devel- 
opment of additional or alternate Language s\ii;)ils units, and more group 
activities to comjilement the individual work^fV 
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he English Depaptmenij -at Saiit a Rosa -Jt^ bas 



been cotnmitted to remedial instruction for several years | arid 
has devoted considerable time and effort to the development 
of worthwhile offerings to the increasing number of students 
who come to SliJC deficient in one or more language skills • 
However, while students have seemed to be learning more and 
remaining enrolled longer than in the days 'of the standard 
"bonehead English'^ classes, several instructors have been 
convinced that a better program can be developed. The need 
for more flexibility in curriculum as well ^s fjbrmat suggests 
a^ programmed approach to communication skills. 

Two courses have been at the heart of th^ remedial pro- 
gram: English 105 and English 100. Students With the great- 
est need for remediation have been req/ired to take English 
105, meeting five hours a week. ' Students with somewhat 
better skills have been required to take EngljLish 100, meet- 
ing three hours a week. English I05 studentjs also had to 
complete English 100 to graduate. Both of ifjhese courses 
have been considered rather successful by students, f^^lty^ 
and an evaluation team which looked at them, for three days 
in the Spring of 1975. However, while inst^ructors could and 
did move students from 105 or 100 to highea? level courses 
throughout the semester ^s they demonstrated writing compe- 
tence, the classroom format and classroom-designed materials 
hindered significant flexibility. Moreove??,^ they are limited 
ift scope, emphasizing transformational grammar and composi- 
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tion almost to the exclusion of reading, listening, or study 
skills. « 
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There also existed a group of mini-courses offered by the 
English Department at COIL (Center of Independent Learning), 
the multi-disciplinary learning center on campus. These 
included units in spelling, reading, and composition. 
There were hopes that other units could be developed. 

.As originally conceived, the scope of this practicum in- 
cluded restructuring the 100 and 105 courses ■ so they could 
be offered on an individualized basis for a pilot group, and 
integrating some or all of the COIL units. It was anticipated 
that students working through the composition assignments 
would complete them more quickly than before, allowing time 
for the COIL units. But meaningful integration of the COIL 
units and the 100-105 material did not occur for the follow- 
ing reasons: Restructuring the 100 and 105 courses was a 
bigger job than anticipated. It required the author, in 
^f^ct, to write two workbooks and supervise the writing of 
four others. Students did not complete the composition ma- 
terial faster than before, even though it was individualized. 
As a consequence other units were not attempted by many stu- 
dents. 

LThus, while the addition of other units to the remedial 
iculum remains a goal of the English Department, this 
practicum concerns itself with the first phase of the pro- 
ject: the development of composition materials for the ex- 
perimental 105-100 individualized program, its impleraenta- 

P 

tion, and its evaluation. " ^ 
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. BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Remedial or "developmental" education has become ^ / 
.-_°^ajPr^r of the commiinitj college^ ^consequence 
o£_t hQ pr omise of the "open dnnt^^il Eoueehei ftoorey.:3QaBonany- 



and pjthers, however, have deino:^trated that most remedial 



programs" are only marginally successful.'' Students in re- 
medial programs are perceived as having signif icfantly 
different problems and needs than those who do not, calling 
for approaches more comprehensive and carefully thought out 
than "watered down" versions of regular courses. Roueche 
and Kirk studied a number of programs' they considered rela- 
tively successful and suggested a series of "components of 
success." 

1. Instructors are honest, open, and totally 
committed to helping students be success- 
ful. 

-2. Instructional endeavor^ accommodate indi- 
' vidual differences.^ Tutoring is often very 
effectiire. Learning activities are small ' 
and. manageable, and measurable objectives 
. are provided so the student and * instruct or^ 
are* proi7ided purposeful direction. . 

3« Some focus on the. personhood development 
of each student is provided. 



1 

Roueche,. John, Salvage % Redirect ion< or Custody — 
Remedial Education irT the COmmijnity Juriidr College / 
Washington, D.C^: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1968. . , 

Moore, William Jr., Against the Odds . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1970. ^ 

Bossone, Richard M.. "Remedial English Instruction 
in California Public Junioy Colleges — ^An Analysis and 
Evaluation of Currenjb Practice." Sacramento: California 
State Department of Educatii^n, September, 1966. 
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4. Program image is good. 

5. Counseling is perceived as effective. 

6. THe remedial or "developmentlar p^^^^^ 

separated from the regular program. / 



Of these, the first, third, and fourth and sixth 
characterize the Santa Rosa program. The English Depart- 
ment's commitment to helping students be successful is 
reflected in the absence for over a decade of the pecking 
order whereby the newest and youngest teachers are "saddled" 
with the remedial courses. Concern for remedial instruct ion 
resulted in the release^time position of Remedial Coordina- 
tor in the Department, which the author presently holds. 
Personal development has been reflected in the ciirriculum 
^ of the remedial program, which emphasizes writing from 
<■ personal experience, and in instruction, through which 
t.a's and teachers provide much informal counseling. And 
the Depafijment • s belief that the program is good was re- 
inforced faiT-iy T-ecently in an independent evaluation.^ 

. But the component most frequently stressed in dis- 
cushions of remedial programs has been missing-^the accommo- 



2 

Roueche, John E. and Kirk, R. Wade, Catching Up ; 
Remedial Education . San Francisco: Jossey-feass. 'Ig?'^. 
pp. 60-79. ^ 



3 

< ^Allen, Henry M. . Casey, Khoda Lintz, and Mangham, 
, JClarence W. (Chairman), "An Evaluation of the Remedial 
English Program at -Santa Kosa Junior College: A Summary 
Report." January, 1973. Available oh request. 
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dation of individu'al differences, usually translated into 
some kind of individualization of progriam with discrete 



-^feire^ffl-gep ort s on - ^ e e ffo r t to -4evelo p thi s— Goropofteafrr- 



it is appropriate here to 'descrilDe^ the existing reme- 
dial program. It consists of two courses, IO5 and 100, 
Students receiving a score of 0-14 on the English section 
of the ACT, on the Diagnostic Reading Test, or 0-29^ 

on the Verbal section of the SAT are^ placed in I05, which 
meets an hour each day and consists mainly of a heavy dose 
of transformational grammar as a strategy for generating 

' complete and — hopefully — well' embedded sentences and para- 
graphs. Students receiving a score of 15-^9 on the English 

^ section of the ACT, 55-6? on the Diagnostic Reading Test, 
or 321-392 on the Verbal section of the SAT take 100, which 
meets three hours a week and is a course in tlie composition 
of narrative and descriptive, expository, and' argumentative 
essays. It also begins with a lanit of 'grammar. Instead of 
traditional grades, a student receives either NC (no credit), 
CR (credit with no recommendation to 1A) or CX (credit with 
recommendation to 1A). A CR in 100 satisfies the graduation 
requirement; neither IO5 nor 100 is ^iven transfer credit. 

It appeared there would be several advantages for indi- 
vidualizing the units of the two courses. It was hoped that 
students could master the grammar unit faster in such a set- 
ting. With an individualized unit system, students who com- 
Ipleted 105 could enter 100 without repeating the grammar unit 
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as they had to before. Individualizing the units also opened 
up the opportunity of later creating additional \inits or al- 
-te^nata im ita to nc. c . o mmQdatB^^^s^tuden^ts^ 

a pprn g p . he a., — O^ie— bxati3£o33Da# d . onal gr aiDffl iS3? un ^rfe-,— ^ef^exaanple, ' 



lias been an excellent beginning place for most remedial stu- 
dents, but for others another method might be more appropriate. 

Another hoped-for advantage was in .the approach students 
and^^eacBBi^took to compositions. It had been very diffi- 
cult to get students to look very carefully at their prob- 
lems in composition, particularly if at least some- effort 
or other was rewarded with a "OR" and if the requirements 
\ for the compositions were not clear. It was hoped that 
*\ indi vidua il^j^ng composition units would allow the students 
to rewrite papers as needed, according to specific cri- 
teria, without getting "behind." 

In esse^ice, by individualizing the units, the Depart-\ 
ment' hoped to combine 105 and 100 in a single skill oriented 
program (though the students with the lower test scores 
would st^ll be required to come five days a week) through 
v/hich the students would be encouraged to progress as 
quickly as they could. Other units might be' developed, 
but first the existing material needed to be revised ajid 
a section combining 105 and 100 needed to be established 
on an experimental basis. 
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PROCEDURES . . ' ' . • . 

^ The procedure was divided naturally into three stages 

-produeti^a^n of-»he-materi-a3rs- t o-be-u^ -<f;''tap le nien t at io n of ' 

9ea?iiDental coiJjbl4ed--?e^rtiorroT 1O5-10O, and evalua- 
tion of the project. 

y * 

/ ^ 

I - Prodtaction of Materials " , 

In the Spring and Summer of 197^ the author rewrote the 
composition materials formerly used in English 100, and a 
colleague, Pati»ick Pacheco, rewrote' the grammar materials 
Ij^erly used in Engliah 105.' A third colleague, Arnold 
Solkov, provided the readings and the exercises following 
the readings for the 100 booklets. In both cases, the re- 
writing was very substantial, although the earlier bo,ok- 
lets were used as guidelines. ' Copies of Mr.- Pacheco 's 

(Portable Instructional Grammar ^ Books 1-4 > and the 
author's (Unit One; Reporting , and Unit Two t Exposition and 

• Argumentation) are appended to this Practicum report. 

.. - - * 

The underlying rationale of the grammar booklets is 

the notion of pattern Vecognit/on. Upon this is built the 

notion of a test frame; from there students proceed to ■ 

sentence patterns and the manipulation of sentence patterns • 

to produce modification groups and, ultimately, expanded 

sentences. An attempt is made bo relate s;^ntax to meaning,, 

so that the student^ see that 'thyorganization of a sentenc-e 

directly reflects the organization of ideas. This becomes 

a ^metaphor for the organization of paragraphs, es'say^OSbqlj^ 

m 
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and pictures. 



.The . grammar booklets fcjllow a/modified branching program 
format.' There are a series of units, in each of which are 



stated, 'at the beginning, a lesson context and lesson goals ^ 
so that the students learn why fchey are doing the unit. 
The principles are divided into one or two sentence explana- 
tions, usually followed immediately by a question or small 
exercise which in turn is followed by some sort of review 
statement. Tests are taken at key points, and alternate 
exercises are prescribed if the tests are not passed. - 

The underlying rationale for ^e composition booklets 
is the use of familiar sensory experiences and media as 
metaphors of writing principl^-c. Thus Sensory awareness, is 
related to the need for specific detail in writing; the 
still camera and motion picture camera are related to organ- 
izational strategies; and the human voice is related to tone 

p 

and one's point of view. The. format of the composition 
booklets consists of a series of modules, in each of v/hich 
there is an introductory statement explaining' its purpose i 
an overview of the activities and assignments, a series of 
activities, a reading Vssignmenb , and a writing assignmen^t. 
This latter is broken down into several pre-^^rriting exer- 
cises, which form the notes for the composition to be written 
and a proofreading checklist. Also included are opportuni- 
ties for student evaluation of the material and of his 03j/\ 
her own work. 

- 8 - 
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The eoappfeition booklets form a kind of. linear pr.ogrSan. . 
The "test''^ in'^each modul^ is the composition, and. students 
wtLO do not complfete^ the composition miist rewrite it. ^^^"^^^ 

oils ider able instructor^studejit dialogue ishguld take place 
about the" coiqposltions, th^e 100 booklets are not intended ' 
to be used ^independently. ' • ' 

II.' ImBlementation of the BrograiD 

Tn September When students entered Room 16 at 10:00 a.m. 
they -met two. teachers and two teaching assistants (students 

from Calif ornig. Stat^^'OHege , Sonoma) and told they were 

•'''•*■ • ' ' .. , , * 

in a combined, experimental 105-100 class. In the first 
week they" were all 'given a pre-test written by the author. 
This was used to, refer students believed to be qualified to 
take 1A in spite of .their original placement score, and also 
ais a pre-test for students remaining in the class* 

The two teachei's, the author and Mr. Solkov, stressed the 
need for faithful attendancQ— f ive days a week for 105 ^tu- 
dents^,three for 100 students. They also urged students to 
work' through the material as quickly as possible, working at 
home whenever they could. (All the students began with the 
grammar materials.) A large chart in the room indicated 
which week it was and wjiere in the program the students 
should attempt to be, although it was readily acknowledged 



^Appendix, page 3V English 100/105 Composition Test. 



that the chart was only a gtie^s. Student fgldefs were kept 
. in.a file cabinet and students wej?e required to take them 
out each dajy, td be initialed by an instructor or teaching 

- ' . ■ > - ■ , i . ■ • 

assistant* A' form attached to the folder. had spaces for 
the instructors or teaching assistants to note attendance 
and -progress, so that students and staff were continually 
aware -of the student's record.^ 

Almost every Friday the^ instructors sat down together 
.and reviewed every folder, making -a note to the student 
about his progress that week:. Soon the students checked ^ 
their folders automatically to see their "report cards," 
^%"^g ^^g^g an interesting comment on belief in forms, since 
the instructors wrote nothing on the form they had not told 
each student two or three times during the preceding week. 

Occasionally one or the other instructor .would speak 
- fo the class as a whole, particularly in 'the beginning, 
since. there were a number of unimportant jDut confusing 
errors in the first grammar bookletjs. ^Most of the time, 
however, the students worked on their own. . ^ 

Aftii" i:' f ew weeks, groups of students began working 
together, although not necessarily on the same units. In 
one case this v/as not beneficial— the dominant person in the 
group wanted to gossip most of the time and the others fol- 
• lowed suit — but in most cases the grcuped students helped 
each other and enjoyed a sense of belonging otherwise lack- 

^Appendix, pagd3"5 - Student Attendance and Progress 

Record. " ' 
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ing in th^er^dividualized setting* 

V 

V ■ f ■ 

Tests for the grammar materials were kept by "the tea- 
chers and distributed to the students when they needed them* 
Tests were corrected as scon as the students completed them, 
and students were immediately directed either to move on to 
the next unit or to review. Usually an instructor or teach- 
ing assistsLTit would review the work with the student at this 
point, emphasizing the concepts learned or relating them to 
composition. ^ ^ 

As the students began- writing essays, ejcamples of ^ their 
writing were reproduced and distributed to ^^he entire class* 
There was little class discussion of these essays, although 
usually one of the instructors would include some comments 
With the reproduced edsay. The general practice was for 
both instructors to read the completed essay and then mu- 
tually grade it '/Pass"^ or "Revise" for each of the cate- 
gories listed under "Proofreading Checklist" for that mo- 
dule. As the essay ^was returned to the student on'g^df the 
instructors explained the corrections in more detail* This 
practice became abbreviated as the semester progressed for 
two reasons: first, the number of papers increased drama- 
tically and cut down on instructor ^?ime* Second, after the 
first one or two essays, most students understood the criti- 
cism more clearly and needed less explanation. Similarly, 
less rewriting was necessary for the essays in the later 



Appendix, page '^0 - Student Essay Reproduced 

for Class* 



modules than ?or those of the early modules. . 

This description, written cby a counselor who was asked' 
to observe thg section, accurately reflects the activity in 
the classroom on a typical day:' 

"When entering the large room I Was amazed at 
all the body movement. Everyoi^e was actively doing ' 
something. I liked the way a student could come in 
late, go to a file,' pull out his work, sit down and 
start working. 

"I asked a girl v/hat she. was doing and she pro- 
ceeded to explain material with which I am not famil- 
iar. She told me it v/as 'easy' once I got the basics. 
Then the fellow next to her started telling m^ about 
, course requirements and how everyone could go at his 
own pace. 

"I noticed a group in the comer which seemed to 
be a social group. It did not seem like they were 
interested in English, but were, involved in discuss- 
ing whatever they were discussing. 

"I saw a great deiaand for instructor time^ A- 
hand would go up and someone would be there within ? 
minutes to answer whatever the question. I listened 
to Ed give encouragement 'ta a student who v/as not 
quite sure of his work. He had it grammatically 
' correct but was concerned- about its .interest level. 

"I see this class as being student-oriented. I 
am not-- aware of the course content and inquired how 
English 100 and 105 could be run concurrently. I 
like that a student startling in English 105 C5an com- 
plete English 100 if he completes the required work." 

At the beginning of the semester the 105 students were 
informed that they were exj^ected to finish all four of the 
grajnmar booklets plus another unit of spelling or reading^*^ 
in order to receive three units of 105 credit. The 100 
students- were expected to finish the first three of the four 



7 

^Wilson, S. R.J First Principles of Composition ^ 
Volume 1 ^ Spelling (Validation Edition}. San Rafael: 
Individual Learning Systems, Inc., 197^. 

Pauk I Walter, Six-Way Paragraphs . Providence; Jamestown 
Publishers, 197^. a n 



grammar tSooklets ^lus both of the two composition booklets 

to receive threj6 units of 100 credit. a?hese\prodectipns 

/ \ ■ ' 

underestimated the time the students took on '-^he grammar 

/ - V*' 

unit. Inst^d of finishing the grammar aroun% the fourth 
or fifth wfeek, most 100 students were still wcjjpking on it 
by the seventh, eighth and even tenth weeks, .ai^d IO5 stu- 
dents wire also taking more time than anticipated. Conse- 
quently the policy was revised: IO5 students did not have 
to complete the final grammar booklet to receive credit, 
nor/did 100 students have to finish the final composition 
booklet. However, the final composition booklet was re- 
ired for the recommendation to 1A. It was also made cleir 
Q |the students that if they did not meet the rerquiremeht^ 
^Lqy would not have ^fe^ repeat the entire class. Rather, 
^'they would Receive the credit as soon as they completed tihe 

'riiiissing material, IO5 students who finished early v/ere 

■I t 

l/irged to begin wo??king with the composition materials, $0 
|that they could, if they wished, finish 100 early in tHe 
; spring semester. ^ 

III. Evalua tion of ^ the Program 

r ' 

t 

1 Evaluation took plaoe in two areas: student attitudes 

^toward the program and student performance as a result of 
the program. , ' . 

A. ^ Evaluation of Student Attitudes 

» 

Evaluation of student altitudes was based on responses 
to the module evaluations in the composition booklets (in 

I 

; -13- 
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the case of students who progressed to them), responses to 
a questionnaire circulated at the concluBion of the semester, 
attrition rate and final grades compared/to that of similar 
classes in past semesters, and personal observation. These 
will be taken in turn, - 

In each module of the first composition book ( Unit 6ne ; 

Q 

Report ing) a tear-out page entitled "Feedback" was provided. 
This attempted to ascertain if the student felt he under- 
stood the concepts of the module and if he enjoyed the 
activities assigned. The student v/as to complete this sec- 
tion prior to the reading assignment and composition assign- 
ment of the module. A second tear-out sheet entitled "Mod- 
ule Evaluation" attempted to ascertain the student's re- 
action to the entire module./ In the first section of this 
questionnaire a "yes" or "no" response is requested, and 
the student is asked if the purposes of 'the modules are 
clear and if he believes he learned what was taught. .The 
second paa?t asks for a. letter grade of each section of the 
module, and of the module as a whole. A simple tallying 
of the responses to these questionnaires was made. Means 
were established for the graded responses. 



®See pp. 11, 41, 70, and 99 in Unit One ; Reporting , 
appended to this report. 

^See pp. 26. 58, 8^, and 112 in Unit One : Reporting ^ 
and pp. 41 and 64 in Unit Two : Exposition and Argumenta" - 
tion , appended to this report. 
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The final questionnaire circulated 
of the course attempted to ascertain if th^ 
it difficult, enjoyable, worthv/hile, and u4 



were asked what they would add to or elimiriate from the 



cdurse, and what grade they would give it. 



additional comments was provided. As w^th 
tionnairesj a.simple tallying of the res^otLses was made 
and means established for the graded respor.se. 



at the d^clusiofi 

students fouli4 
eful.' Students 



A space for 
the other ques- 



Attrition rate and final grades in tl^e Jexperimental 
section were compared to that for "105 and joo classes for 
the entire English Department in the springs of 1972, 
I975i and 197^. (Fall semester data has ndjt Jbeen kept.) 



1972 was the first year the Department switlch'^d fpom 
ABCDF to. CX-CR-NC grading. J f f 'i 

B. Evaluation of Student Performance f 1 : / / 

^ ^ fit h 

Evaluation of student performance was' bafedm attri- 
tion rate, final grades, examination of pife-ti and po&t- 



tests (for students who completed at least t^Jae Xirst compo- 
sit ion booklet), and examination of change s| 3l|ai^^ ^ 
writing as evidenced in succeeding assigiim^irvl;^. TheSe will 
be taken in turn. [iJ 



Treatment of attrition and final grades 
discussed. 



las already been 



1 1 il \ 

The pre- and post-tests attempted to combine quant 1- 



10 



See page 18 of this report. 

Appendix, page 5^ - Enfjlish 100/105 Composition 

Test. 
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tative and qualitative assessment of composition skills. The 
first ten items tested for recognition of sentence fragmentS| 
run-ons I and correct sentences. The, second ten items tested 
for sentence-combining ability; students were asked to com- 
bine two simple sentences into one complex one. The number 
right of these twenty was totaled. 3?he rest of the test 
consisted of three one-page writing samples. The first was 
a • narrative-descriptive paper; the second^ expository; the 
thirds argumentative. Except for the topic for the last 
paper ^ the pre- and post-tests were identical. 

^ The number right .for the first twentjr^ items in the , 
pre-test waS compared with' the number right in the post- 
test^ and statistical significance was et^tablished by use 
of the T-Test. Evaluation of the essays was more subjective. 
Rather than grade the pre-test essays and post-test essays 
separately^ the instructors compared them^ m&irking each pair 
as evidencing "no improvement/' "some improvement," or 
"considerable improvement The amount of improvement evi- 
denced l^y the tests was compared to the instructors* ob- 
servations about each student's improvement as evidenced by 
the compositi'ons handed in throughout the semester. 

Of course, most of the 105 ^tudents did not complete 
the entire program, nor were they expected to. However, 
a writing sample was obtained from them at the end of the 
semester and was compared to tlior writing they did on the 
pre-test. Again, the degree of improvement v/as noted. 

- 16 - s 
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C# Limitations in the Evalua»tibn Procedure 

1. The pre-^ and post-tests assessment may be flawed be-^ 
caus^ the writing circumstances were much different than-, 
those of the class. Throughout the semester student^ liad 
been given very explicit instructions about their assign- 
ments and could do their writing at home. The pre- and post- 
tests were conducted in class, with limited time, and with- 
out the same kind^of explicit directions for oi?ganization. 

I 
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Student responses to the materials and the program are 
probably* heavily- influenced by the students' reactions to 
the instructors and teaching assistants, who were enthusi- 
astic about the program and the respo^ajses may not be repre- 
sentative of the class as a whole. 

3« A comparison of student attrition is somewhat mis- 

/ ^ 

leading since some students receivep a grade of NC (no 
credit^ who are missing jusb a few assignments and will 
probably make them up and receive credit shortly. Simi- 
\ larly, several students who received CR (credit) will be 
^ recommended to 1A within a few weeks after the beginning 
of the -semester. 

Several other variables maice this evaluation very ten- 
tative. SincB th][s was the first semester the program was 
in effect, a lot of logistical problems occurred — errors 
in the material, dif f iculty '^§tting booklets printed on 
time, etc. Also, most of the 105 students ^have not yet 
completed the program, which for them has been envisioned 

' ' -'17 
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as a two semester process. 
RESUlis^ 

I. Final Questionnaire 

• Results of the final questionnaire are summarized on the 
next three pages. The 105 responses are summarised first, 
followed by the 100 respo'hses and the.n the two groups com- 
bined. Comments of students were abbreviated by the author, 
but every comment made was included. The -grades in response^ 
to question 8 were totaled and averaged tci get the "G.P.A." 

The results suggest the following: 105 students tended 
to think 'the course was somewhat difficult-while 100 students 
tended not to think it so. Neither group rgited the course . 
particularly enjoyable, though 100 students rated it higher. 
But both groups tended to think what they learned would be 
useful. Again, the 100 students rated 4. t higher. 105 stu- 
dents gave the course a grade slightly abo^re^a -f lat "C" j 
100 students gave it a flat "B", making the total G. P. A. 
a very weak "B-". • ' 

A look at the comments reveals 105 students felt pres- 
sured by time and burdened by the grammar, and wished the 
instructors could have provided more assistance. 100 stu- 
dents felt pressured by the amount of material to be covered 
and did not like the required reading. Many seemed to want 
more discussion and o^ttber "non-individualized" activities. 
But suggestions for Wj^at to add varied considerably. 

/ 

' - 13 - 



100 students were raoie posibivo in general about the program 
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RESPONSES OF 105 STUDENTS 

105--100 QUEST IDNNAIRE 

The English DepartmBnt would like your help In Improving the 1D5-iaQ 
program. PIbbsb ' anauBr the quBstlons balouj, adding commants or suggBBtlons 
If you ujls/i. You naed not sign your nama. 



CIRCLE THE BEST RESPONSE. ^ ^ 



1. What coursB aire v°u/taklng7 ^fgBt 105 , ' 

Comparad to your other couraas, hou difficult uas this courae? 

Laeg difficult — ^ ftbput ilka the othara More difficult^ ? 

3.. Comparad to your othar coursfea, holj an joyabla ljbb ttiia courae? 

IMot as anjoyabla ~7 About Ilka tha othara ~Q More an.lovabla ^ 

^. Holj much do you think you laarnad? 

A lot — 7 IMot vary much — 2 Hard to aav 

5. Holj usaful do you think what you laarnad In this courae ulll ba In 
othar coursas you taka? 

Wary uaaful— 2 Somauihat Usaful— U OccaBlonally uaaful — U Not U8eful~ 2 

6. What materials or activities, if any, would you ELIMINATE ftqm this course: 

vrrit ing from picturesAth graiignar book/everything/scane grammar/time limits/too 

nuiny in class, not enough help/some nrairaaar/tinie limits 

7. What matarials or activltlas, If any, would you ADD to this coursa? 

more discussion/more examples/dictionarifis/spelling/entire systgn/essavs on crur am/ 
more help with grammar/ more help 

fl. After revleulng your ansuars to the aeven questions above, uhat grade 

(A, B, C, D, orF) would you give this course? Mean G.P.A.: 2.20 or "C" 

Additional comments: ' ^ 

i6C»s 

3 D».s 

More gro!.n ^3tudv/too many errors in boola. hard to understand /wall put. t.npp.t.VwT'j 
lear ned a lot/ good to come daily/too much grammar at beg inning/boring-— Instructors 
should have tauf;ht it as a class/ hard ton understand, camf using/ somewhat helpful/ 
hard/ helpful 
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RESPOriSES OF 100 STUDENTS 
1D5-1DD QUESTIONNAIRE 

The English DBpartmeyit uould like your help In Impiravlng the 1D5-1D0 
program. PIbbsb anaujer tTie quBstlons balouj, adding cairnnents or BuggBBttlons 
If you ulsh. You naed ntit sign your nams. - 

CIRCLE THE BEST RESPOMSt. 



1. What CDursB ars you taking? 
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2. ComparBd to- your athsr courses, how difficult uas this course? 

Less difficult —9 About like the others — 12 More difficult ~ 3 

3. ^ Compaji^pd to your other courses, houi enjoyable uas this course? 

Wot as enjoyable — 7 About like the others — 10 More enjoyable — 7 
U. Houj much do you ^ think you learned? 

A lot — 1 5 Not very much — 2 Hard to say ■~ 7 

5. Houj useful do you think what you learned In this course ujIII bq in 
other courses you take? ' , 

V/erv useful — 13 ' Someuhat Useful~ 10 Occasionally useful— l Wot useful — 0 

6. What materials or actlv/ltlps, if any, would you ELIMINATE from this course:' 

at t end ance: sli Quid nqt affect grade/too much denianied/last booklet/ boring readiqg/ 

sora e nranimar/too much deftianied/ dil'ficiilb readinf/ soms reaVirig and ivritir^g/ re-* 

writing/ hiilf of the readings/ readir^-^s in 1st ccmposition booklet ! 

7. What materials or activ/ltles, if any, would you ADD to this course? 

mo re discussion/more writing about feelings/more arfflunentation/ sttbent v/riting/ 

more essays/more discussion of voice in arfflunentation/ more readinfis/graimiar/CTOUp work 

8. After. revlBUJlng yaur anaujerB to the aavan quBatlona abava, ujhat grada 

( A, B, C, b, or F ) ujQuld you giva thla cauraa? G.P.A.: 3.00 or "B" 



~ Additional commanta: 



5 A's 
14 B«s 
5 C«s 



Tea &tjera dldnit understand my v/ritlng/helpful and enjoyable/ pre-writijifi useful/ more 
helT>-toa-jnuchvfaitinf^/p.ood but di dn't Like self-imcinfr/pood hut nnt finn.i(Th t.in>^/ „ 
need ed i.ore teachor help/ vraste of lii;ie/ afaiisfyinc and enjoyabJfl/ vjell-planne4 but 
clas s too big/ prangnar should pp fa ter/ too much vfork/ push beginning more/ more on .'■ 
boginninf bool;s/ /;; -od but t . o nuiot/more longer essays, less short ores/too large/ 
g'Od job — I just don't like EngHoh 
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. ' \ TOTAL RESPOllSELj— ALL STUDEMTS 

Ia5-100 QUESTIONNAIRE 

if you ujiBh. YOU HBBd not sign your name. ^ - 

i, 

CIRCLE THE "gST RESPONSE. • _ . 

1. What onurBB are you taking? JSS 3SS 

2. C^parad t= v=- othar couraaa. ho. difficult .aa thla onuraal 

Ahpnt likB tha othara^ZO M2raJimcult._xo 

3. Con,par^d to ynur otrtar couraaa. hcu. anjovabla u,aa thla couraa? / 

„nlcvabla -i4 Ahnut lUa th^ othara-19 Mcra^anjc^^, 
1,. Hou much do you think you laarnad? <' 

Blot -22 ■ No^,iar^™iCh.-4 „• HBES.i^S31sr^ 



6. 



7. 



5. How useful do y 



4u%hink uihat you learned in this course u.111 be in 



other courses yciu take? 

uaaful- 15 SggihaMaS£Hl-^^ ^-""^°"°^^V f^f MiiSSli^^ 

.hat .ataHal. 'or actlvltlaa, If any. .culd you ELIHINAIE frp. thla couraa: ^ 




r^fiwifiRB if snv. would you ADD to this course? 
What materials or activities, ir sny, wuu y 



e. Aft3r^ra„la.lng^you> ana.ara^to tha^aavan .uaatlona a-e^^^^ ^ „^„ 



Additional comments: 



5 A«s 
20 B's 
11 C's 



3 D's 



than the 105 students. ' , * 

II- Questionnaires in the- Composition Booklets 

Kesponses to the composition booklet questionnaires were 
not, of course, made by the majority of 105 students who 
will be using those books in the spring. (Summaries of all 
the responses are in the dopies of the booklets appended to 
this r<^port. See pp. 11, 26, 41, 58, 71, 8?, 99, and 112 • ' 
in Repartinp; and pp. 41 and 64 in Expositibn^ Ar'gument^ - .^A^ 
^ iion.y But the students who did turn in responses indicated- 
■ general satisfaction with each module, giving each a "B" and 
consistently claiming an understanding of the principles 
in each. In general the lowest grade given pis to the read<-^ '. 
ing selections and exercises. This corresponds to\ the re- 
sponses and comments in the 'final questionnaire 
III- Attrition and Final Grades 

f 

The Instructional Office maintains informatl^'" about 
grade distribution and provided the number of CX's or OR's, 
^|f-dKS%, and drops noted for ttie^'spring semesters of 1972, 
1975, and 197^- CX's and CR's are totaled together. A 
. comparison of those data and data for the' experimental 
class follows: 




CR/CX NC , Drops/ Total 

Leaves 



Raw ^ aaw ^ Raw ^ 

Spring 1972 . 717 62.5 125 10.7 507 26.7 1,147 

Spring 1975. 614 62.1 155 15-4 242 " 989 

Spring 1974 541 53.2^ ^109 17.0 191^.8 641 

Experimental 54 58;6 ^,14 24.1 10 17.5 53 

_ 2;? _ 



The data suggest that the number of persons reoeiv- * 
ing some sort of credit is .v/ithin the range of the de- 
par-fcmerit grading policies ; significant differences 
are rioted. More students received "NC" and fewer dropped 
'than the department mean, however. Since "NO" is given 
to students who remain throughout the semester, while 
drops of course are 'given to those who leave earlier, 
this may indicate, however tentatively, that students 
remained in the experimental coxirse longer, even if they 
did not receive credit. This is consistent syith the policy 
established for the first time in the experimental course: 
that students should remain working even ff they kneW^they 
could not complete the minimum requirements, because they- 
could begin where they left off in the next semester. \k 
look at the roll sheets indicate at least seven students 
whb fully intend to do that. Assuming they will actually 
complete the work, the^ number of students who for all 
practical purposes receiye credit in. the program rises 
to 41, or This is so ^speculative, however, and 

those students will have to be monitored closely. 

IV. Analysis of the Pre- ang. Post -Test .Scores 

Scores on the first twenty items df the pre- and post; 
tests for tli6se who completed the program are listed — 
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Subject Number Pre-Test Post-Test Differ- 

• . ence 



1 


16 


15 


-■ 1 
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15 
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5 


5 . 
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21 


17 


14 


- 3 


22 


11 


19 


8 


23 


14 : 


18 


4 



^ \ , — \ 

. X = '^5.09 ^ X - 17.^8 X = 2.66 

The t-test was used to produce the following statistics: 
t =: ^.19; df 22; p <.01 

Thus it can be inferred that the mean increase in test scores 

"is not attributable to sampling variation. Since the test 

was not discussed or examined with students between test- 

taking, and since the instruction related directly to the 
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ite.s tested, L is assumed test scores reflect learning 
of sentence structure and sentence-combining. 
■ in the combined judgment of the two instructors, the 

^ fnTlows on the narrative /descriptive, 
students performed as follows oa uuc 

expository, and argumentative writing samples: 

Har/Ilesc . Expos . Argu. 

8 ^ 

ilo improvement noted ? . ^ 

Some improvement noted 8 ) V co' 

Considerable improve- 3 ^ ) »8 

ment noted ) ; 

Since the require,nents for oo.pletion of the oouxse 
Changed, so that students did not have to finish the final 
composition book (dealing v,ith e^osition and argumenta- 
tion) the higher evaluations for narrative descriptive 
writing are logical. Nevertheless, a sizable percentage 
of the students were adjudged to have improved in all three 
areas. This suggests transference of writing skills from 
one sort of writing task to another. 

The narrative/descriptive>ecti™ of the pre-test 
was compared with an end-of-se.ester writing sample for 
those students (mostly 105 students) who did not complete 
the entire program.' Improvement was noted as follows: 



Mo improvement 3 

Some improvement 6 

Considerable im- 
provement ° 

. - 25 - 
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V. other Comments 

Certain students made rather significant gains in their 
writing ability not adequately reflected! in the evaluative 
processes already described. While not typical of the whole 
class, there were enough of these students- — more than in 
previous semesters, in the opinion of the instructors — to 
suggest something positive about, the program. For example, 
a student who scored 11 on the first part of the pre-test 
and. 19 on the post-test wrote the following at the beginning 
of the semester: * 

This picture is a picture of an older man. He 
is dressed very neatly in his madras ^ shirt. I would 
say he is about 85 years old,. and as though his years - 
have told the story he looks tired. I assume he is 
not able to see too v/elJ as he is wearin^i.glasses. 
The background of this picture is black,' which gives 
• it a dark and boring look. This picture reminds me 
of someone's grandfather. He looks as though he is 
a gardener and also a grandchildren bouncer in his 
-spare time. I like this picture as I'm stire you do, 
too. 

Technically the description is passable; that is, there are 
few mechanical 'errors. But it is poorly organized: the 
writer wa^pders aimlessly about the picture, from the man 
to the background and then back to the man; and the point 
of view is inconsistent since she says she likes the picture 
at one point but says it is "dark and boring" at another. 

Later sjae wrote this paragraph, excerpted from one" of 
her essays: 
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The dining area, that is adjoined to the^ 
cooking area, when measiired is 6' x 9' long. ' 
One wall has a picture , a very old-fashioned 
looking picttire, with wooden spoons and* a bowl.. 
. Another walli where the telephone hangs, has 
pictures also. Pictures of people and soft/ 
^ places with\gentle colors suriound the teleJ- 

phone. LookS^ at these pleasant seemingly 
life-like photographs, I feel a gentle still- 
ness coming oy0r me. Then I see it# The 
\ clump of junls \sitting in one big heap in the 

\ middle of th^ kitchen/ table. The table, a 

. chestnut brownw elliptical in shape, generally 
is cluttered wfth papers and various other 
objects. My liSQe yellow and green shiny 
striped gords bS^ out from underneath 

my little girlts math, papers, ffy letter, ^ - 
from my mother lAthat* was so neatly placed in 
the .center of We table, is now hanging over' 
-the edge of the! table. My Jtiusband's lunch 
box, the large tklj black thing, is on., there, 
- accompanying my latack of notebpoks, tnat are 
strewn about. i\pox oJf crayons rests upon 
'a half -colored, pjij-iptiare of porky pig# 

There are some technical pi^o^lems and awkwardness in this 
paragraph (her mother appears to be neatly placed in the 
^ center of the tablel), but that is because she is experi- 
menting with languag^ particularly the embedded, densely " 
structured sentence. Now the paragraph has shape: the 
writer moves logically from the opening sentence announc- 
Vng that the description is to be of the dining"" area, over 
to the walls and pictures and then to the table and the 
junk on the table. It also has a consistent point of view 
and tone; she communicates the feelings of softness and 
gentleness of her decorations and how they clash with the 
stuff of her life, full of dissonance ah<i activity, on the 
table. There is humor and an effective contrast developed. 
The writer has learned v/hat it means to he in control of 
her own writing. 

— 27 - ^ . 
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RECOmBNDATIONS . ^ . 

♦ 

1. Because of improyements noted in composition skills and 
the flexibility the individualized approach provides, and 
providing that the problems both students and staff noted 
can be^ solved by the recommendations below, It is recommended 
that the program, as generally sbructiired be continuigd. 

2. The goal that students would complete the grammar Unit 
more quickly in the individualized setting was not met. Both 
levels of remedial students took too much time working on it, 
considering the tedjiura produced and the benefits derived. 
The class should be restructured or the materials re-written 
so that the majority of 105 studejits spend no more than eight 
weeks working exclusively on grammar and the majority of 

100 students spend no more than five weeks. Various options 

r 

should be explo^aed, including allowing some students to omit 
the grammar entirely, having students working with the gram- 
mar concommitantly rather than prior to the composition or 
other units, or instructing the class together in it so 
that individualization would take place after the grammar 
unit is completed. 

3. The final questionnaire responses indicate mpr6 group 
work is desirable to give students a sense of belonging in 
a supportive and friendly environment. At least two 
approaches should be attempted: occasional all-class dis- 
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cussions of writing principles common to most' of the units 

and of problems the- students m±s^t be having in or put of 

\ ■ ' 

class; and smWll group discussions of readings, particular- 
ly those written by classmates. 

.4. Student responses indicate dissatisfaction with the 
readings and reading activities in the composition book- 
lets. They shoilfld be eliminated and replaced by examples 
of the assigned \:jonipo sit ions triken from previous classes. 
Reading instructl^on per se should be handled in another 
unit and not inte^ated in the composition booklets. 

5. What constitui^es OR or CX must be established on a 
clear and equitable basis. If there is too much material, 
cutting should fir^t take piaco in the grammar, as p6r 
the first recommendlation. At the same time care should 
be taken to make these requirements consistent and ob- 
jective so that merd^ attendance and "guesstimate" ("he 

\ 

really tried hard") 0.0 not become all that is necessary., 
as was too often the case in the past. 

6. Because this study was involved with a small sample 

in the first hectic semester of operation, research should 
be continued. Almost every instructor adopted the book- 
lets appended to this report after reviewing them in the 
summer, and have sir^ce been enthusiastic about them, al- 
though they were not consistently used in an individualized 
setting, and no other 105 orr 100 classes were ^combined. 
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Data are being collected on those classes as well, and should 
continue to be collected in succeeding semesters. A record 
of pre- and post-test information should be maintained, and 
a persistence study initiated. 

?• Files of students who have not completed the program 
should be forwarded to other remedial teachers to insure 
that students do not have to repeat xinits of work they have 
already finished. 

8. As the units become m.ore refined and the Department 
becomes more committed to individualization of the reme- 
dial offerings (as anticipated), other units should be 
developed as alternatives or supplements to the current 
ones. They might include instruction in reading, listen- 
ing, study skills, punctuation, or verbal communication. 

/ - 
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ENGLISH 100/105 COMPOSITION TEST 



TO THE STUDENT: This taat is dsaignBd to' shouj ^hdw wsll you can urits 
aBntencBB and paragraphs. A aimilar taat will ba given at the and of the 
aameatar, and you uiill hava an opportun ity- to aaa houf m-'-h you hava improvad. 

h IDENTIFYING CORRECT AND INCORRECT SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

DIRECTIONS: Tha itama balow ara fragmanta , run-ona , or complata 

aantancaa . Study tha axamplaa carafully, and than mark 

each Itam _ 

_F__ if it ia a fragmant, 

R if it ia a run-on, 

C if it ia complata. 

Examplaa ; 

Fragmant - an incomplata aantance: "Baing afraid of tha dark." 
Run-On - two aantancaa improperly jolnad: "The boy bacama ill, 
ha want homa." 

Complata Santanca - "I atood at tha podium and acannad tha audlanca." 

1. Uhan I got to tha Empire State Building, I told the toxl-drivar 

to wait. 

. ■ ■■ 2.. Ellen, wanting to aay goodbye to her mother. 

3. The atudanta may rock their aocletlea, but without the aupport 

of adult aocial forcee, thay cannot overturn the eatabllahed 
order. 



ERiC 



It waa not difficult for the Blahop to woken early, after 
midnight hla body became more and more chilled and cramped. 

The chowder waa made of amall Juicy clama, ecaroaly bigger 
than hazel nuta, mixed with pounded ahlp blacult and aaltad 
pork cut up into little flakaa. 

6. I atood at the podium and acannad th« auditnca, not ona faoa 
looked relaxed and friendly. 



7. In the Eaat,- where people think of Collfornia aa a atranga and 
dlatant place inhabited by deaparata and dangeroua men. 

a. The old. man waiting in the dreary bus depot. * 

9. There are not aa many Mormon treaa aa there ueed to ba. it 
aeema a pity. " ' 

10. BacauBB Nixon haa clung atubbornly to the PrMldancy for ao long. 
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ENGLISH 100/105 COMPOSITION TEST - Page 2 



II - Comblnlnq Sentences 



DIRECTIONS: Below are aeveral paira of ahort aentencea. Combine each pair 
Into a alngle aentence by alterling one or both of the original 
aantencea. For thia exarciae, DO NOT JOIN THE SENTENCES BY 
ADDING "and" or "but." i 

Example: Joe uaa akling doun the hill.. Joe hit a tree. 
You urite: Skiing doun the hill, Joe hit a tree. 

11. Hia uhole body uaa ahaking uncontrollably. Petaraon crouched in 
the icy uater. 



12. I had breakfaat uiith my aunt.' Shei 
of Cleveland. 



livea in a treahouae . Juat outaide 



13. The young man looked up au&piciouQly. ^He'uaa uiearing dark trouaerai 
black dreae ahoea, and a neu-launderad uhite ahift. 



1^. She left the houae. She got into; the car. 



15.* Ha had come to uork four houra late every day for a ueek. They 
decided he ahould aeek employment elaeuhere. 



16. The kite aoared over the bay. It^ ragged tail uaa flapping gaily. 



17. You muat meat Mr. Ford. He ia the man uho uaad to be a Congreaemani 



18. It ia in the middle of the morning. The hauk acana the flelda for food. 



19. There ia. the uoman. Har apeechea have inspired thouaanda. 



20. The Rapublicana may have an eaaiar time of it. Nixon resigned. 
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ENGLISH 100/105 COMPOSITION TEST - Page 3 . 
111^^ REPORTING ( DBBcrlptlvB (ilrltlnq ) 

DIRECTIONS ; Look at the picture your Inetructor haa provided. Aaaume 
you have to describe it to' someone iiibb cannot see it. Ulrite a 
Descriptive paragraph and try to include as much detail aa you can. 
Organize your paragraph so that the relationship betueen parts of the 
picture is clear. You may uiish to finish your description uith a 
^ statement about houi the picture affects you. 
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EWSUSH 100/105 COMPOSITIOW TE# ^ Paoe --mWM:. 
IV ^ EXPOSITION ^ y| - 

biRECTIOWS : In ExpcrBifiop qr BxppBltory bifclting yoti try to expilaln ; 

idnflittTlng 00 clearly 0i. poasilb^ Hbui biell can you explain Bdmethlr^4 
VPM i<nGiia uiell? . Try t(f ido so inf^hev apace belou^ You^^^ addltiohal 
paper if you uiiajh. l^^^^^^c^^ state y tdptc In the apace prbvlded; 
If you are ^atuck" for a topic, conaider one of theiiaf- 

, - Uhy ydu have decldeil to go to college - 
- hihy you mloUt like a career In 



^Ydur topic) 



■.T ... 



EWBLISH 100/105 COMRQSITliPN TEST - Page 5. 
V ~ ARliUMEI\irATION 

DIRECTIONS : In Argumentation or grqumentatlvB Uirltlnq you try to state a 
strong positian on an Issue or problem as effectively as poBsib^B* Hou 
uell dan you present a position you feel strongly? Try to do so with 
reference to the topic belou. You may use additional paper if you hiiah< 

"American women ara (or are not) an oppressed group 
whose cries for liberation need to be heeded." 
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STUDENT ATTENDANCE AND PROGRESS RECORD Name 



1© 



Pre-Test 



Past-Test 
PIG 1 & 2 

PIG 3 
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Other 
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OTHER "COMNENTS.: 



PROGRESS 



REPORTING 1 
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ARGUMENTATION 
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STUDENT ESSAY REPR nnUCED FOR CLASS. 

Metaphor of the Camera ; 

the unhappy valley belouJ. . 

in the valley 1= = 2°'%^ nMfSalBarnn'^hl'aree'.lth 

desolate 'u.lthDUt Its PlaV-"- J^V SOlfB^= faaat on^ ^^^^^ 
their clubs in one hand .and sxprssalons oi g g 

irel^ h-:rs/°or?h^%rin°si??eurnrtKe;SL?^sriis pinpe^nted hpusea 
„Uh their niagnif leant architecture and vleu.a. 

in the hac. -'"V house .hich overloo.s the^vaUe^^^^^ 

• on our porch is a^l^;;^,/,-^^-;^^ JslrdJ^St^birs^S^"^™^^ 
:°d1?er ehrr==l?n fn ionS-.oS"d! L 'e's use tf!e p.>ch for their land- 
■ ?n9 Ind seem to enjoy the ou,nershlp of the porch. 

Looking .losely at ^V^^i-f . I sse «y spotted . 
perately to be cleaned, all ^pBURvafd of spider? -homee, a feu 

5n n,y c-indou, sill J =f J",^^ Ty boulls on the sl^l consists of a 
i'^'' ashss", and a thin film of dust. "V oo>i _ ;^ ^^^^ ^ 

'^^hli^rhlt'saJs'-riSi ;ou'°tSirlch!l;'*rr°eIeSber.^d. my nlneth grade 
. Soy?flen51h??rhan'dlig"lt''o.er to me oh. Valentlnae day. 

■ ' Lying on n,y bed I uiatch the eky su,allou, the "fl=V bfllou, ae lights 

rde reiri^di;. rbi:^»^^^^ 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 



4 FYmiFWT The shifts in focus are, DrganiZBd and clear and 
This paper is EXCELLENT. ' , ., ^he ahifte from clouds, tfcd 
natural. The reader's eye ^^^^^^l.^^^ll ^^^ails in the roo;, and 
valley, to house, to P°-^^ ,1° f^^f S;r^! Kote the focus becomes' closer in 
then back outside again as ^rj^s aarK. i jhe- details are 

a natural uay, moving out again in the last P^^^^raph. i ^^.^^^Uuly 

rts^hirsiiM^^^^^ 

roy-f?reSr^rcho; - " - - 

believe it happened* 44 
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